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Physical and Chemical Textile Testing_XVII 


JOHN H. SKINKLE 
PART (i—MICROSCOPICAL TESTING 


(Concluded from August 21, 1939, issue) 


Chapter 17—Determination of Quality, Damage, and Quantitative Analysis 


WOOL GRADING 


HI. standard method of grading wool is now the 
determination of its average diameter together with 
an idea as to the range of hair sizes. Two general 
procedures are available: 

1. Preparation of a cross-section and determination of 
he diameter—this is too slow and complex and is usually 
ot done. 

2. Determination of the diameter from a longitudinal 
mount. The apparatus used may be: 
| 1. An ordinary microscope fitted with a dise or filar 
micrometer, suitably calibrated. 

2. The Bausch & Lomb projection apparatus and cali- 
brated wedge. 

3. The Zeiss 
pean method, 


Lanameter with scale—this is the Euro- 


In the micrometer method, fibers mounted on a 
side in glycerine and by means of a mechanical stage 
eah fiber is brought into the field and its diameter meas- 
red with the Usually 100 fibers are all 
hat are necessary to give a good average but if the 
sample is very variable, 200 or even 400 fibers may be 
hecessary. 


are 
micrometer. 


The standard error and variation should be 
faleulated ; a variation of 20 per cent or more usually in- 
ficates a blend. 
Average diameters of each quality of wool and mohair, as 
ell as the other common fibers. 


Table XNXV_ gives the range of the 


If the distribution of 
liameters is required as well as the average diameter, 
his method is rather slow, since 400 to 1600 fibers must 
be measured, and the wedge method is then used. 

The method is 
€rmination of the 


wedge used de- 
the 


number 


the 
where 


primarily for 


quality of wool top 
specifications call for a certain minimum 
ie fine fibers, a certain) maximum number — of 


arse fibers, as well as the average diameter for each 
ade of wool (Table XXVI). This is the official stand- 
fd method of the A.S.T.M. and the government and is 
low in use by all large concerns who buy or sell large 
mounts of wool. The apparatus consists of a projection 


ASeptembe: 18, 1939 


TABLE XXV 
Average Diameters of Various Fibers 
Average 


Diameter—microns 


18.5-19.5 
20.0-21.0 


Ouality 
Wool 80's 
Wool 
Wool 
Wool 
Wool 
Wool 
Wool 
Wool iA 
Wool 
Wi 0] 
Wool 
Wool 
Mohair 
Mohair 
Mohair 
Mohair 
Camel Hair 


Fine 
70's 
HA’ s 
Blood 
Blood 
Blood—56's 
Blood—50's 
Blood—48’s 
Blood 
44's 
10's 
30's 
40's, 30's, 
28's. 24’s 
20's 


Fine 


ee BR 
? 


21.5 
24.5- 


{yl y's 
58's 


26.0-27.0 
27 .5-29.0 
30.0-31.5 
32.0-33.0 
34.0-35.0 
37.5-38.5 
39.0-41.0 
32’s 24.0-30.0 
30.0-40.0 
40.0-50.0 
50.0-60.0 
17.0-20.0 
25.0-29.0 
13.0-14.0 
15.0-16.0 
9.0-11.0 
16.0-20.0 
14.0-15.0 
19.0-21.0 
24.0-26.0 
35.0-38.0 


Low '4 
Common 
Braid 


Braid 


First 
Second 
Third—Low 
Alpaca 

Vicuna 


Cashmere 


Rayon 
Rayon 
Rayon 


Rayon 


microscope with a movable stage and an objective and 
ocular which will give a magnification of 500x when pro- 
jected the proper distance. The measuring device is a 
sheet of white cardboard with three wedges printed upon 
it covering the ranges 10-30n, 30-50p, and 50-70n. Samples 
two inches long are cut from the wool, the samples are 
opened out so that each fiber is freed from the cthers, 
mounted across a slide in glycerine, and covered with a 


cover-glass. The slide is placed on the stage of the micro- 








LEE Eee, eee. 


TABLE XXVI 
Diameter Distribution Requirements for Wool Top 


Minimum % of Fine Fibers Maximum % of Coarse Fiber, 


10-20, 10-254, 10-30 10-40. 


25-304 30-404, 40-50, 50-70, 











Minimum Average 
Grade Number of Diameter Range 

Fibers Tested —Microns 
ROK Ses Sa Cheat hes 400 18.5-19.5 
SS A a RP eR 400 20.0-21.0 
ood OE eee peer ere tee 600 21.5-22.5 
ees ae eee eee 800 24.5-25.5 
WENN SEAT AE gs da bionic 800 26.0-27.0 
MISH ink oseristiotea an’ shore Rutdena 1200 27.5-29.0 
Re is iS Sans sean is ci stoatcs 1200 30.0-31.5 
RE SAS ene SE ahs ie 1600 32.0-33.0 
ME iret teal eee acest 5 1600 34.0-35.0 
Ne Wed Pi os cats tia Gc aias 1600 35.5-36.5 
oo ih es ate eee ES 1600 37.5-38.5 
aoe rll Nc ai'eies 1600 39.0-41.0 


*Not yet officially adopted. 


60 92 8 ' 

58 84 ee 14 2 

36 94 6 

18 83 Hy a 

16 74 24 2 

9 64 31 5 

4 45 a 3 45 10 x. 
35 78 << 7 20 24 
28 71 a me 25 4 
23-63 7 . n° Cr 
18 54 < ev, a 9 
13 44 ne ie 44 12 





scope, the image projected on the wedge ruler, and the 
ruler turned until the image of the fiber to be measured is 
projected between the two lines of the wedge; the place 
where the wedge has exactly the same width as the image 
of the fiber is marked; 100 fibers are recorded on each 
wedge. Table XXVI gives the number of measurements 
to be made; the measurements are then averaged and the 
percentage in each range calculated; comparison with 
Table XXVI then gives the quality. 
REFERENCES 

(1) A.S.T.M. Standards on Textile Materials. A.S.T.M., Phila- 
delphia, 1938. ; ; 

(2) Von Bergen, W. and Mauersberger, H. R., American Wool 
Handbook, 

American Wool Handbook Co., New York, 1938. 

(3) Von Bergen, W., Wool and Mohair, American Dyestuff 
Reporter 26, 271 (1937). 

(4) Franz, F., Measurement of the Fineness of Wool. 
of the Textile Institute 28, P368 (1937) 


MATURITY OF COTTON 
Two methods are available for this determination : 
1. Swelling method—A.S.T.M. standard method, re- 
quires no special apparatus. 
2. Polarized light method—quicker, probably better, 
requires a polarizing microscope and selenite plate. 
In the swelling method, two groups of 100 fibers each 


Journal 


are examined; the fibers are straightened, placed parallel 
on a slide, covered with a cover glass and flooded with 
18 per cent sodium hydroxide; the slides are then placed 
on the stage of a microscope equipped with a disc or filar 
micrometer and examined at the mid-portion of the fibers. 
As successive fibers come into view, they are counted 
and the number of thin-walled immature fibers are also 
counted. Thin-walled fibers are defined as fibers which 
on treatment with 18 per cent sodium hydroxide show a 
fiber wall thickness of less than half the width of the 
adjacent lumen at the widest part of the fiber ribbon; 
that is, the lumen is greater than one-half of the total 
width; all other fibers are classed as mature or thick- 
walled. Usually it is plain whether the fiber is immature 
or mature, in doubtful cases the micrometer is used. The 
percentage of immature fibers is calculated. 
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In the polarized light method, 50 fibers are taken for | 
each test and are mounted substantially parallel with each P 
other between two slides which are fastened with tape, 
no mounting medium is necessary. A polarizing micro- 
scope is used with a selenite plate placed between the 
crossed polarizer and analyzer (just above the polarizer, 
or above the ocular and below the analyzer) with the slow 
direction (indicated by the arrow or dot) at 45° to both 
the polarizer and the analyzer; the background will then 
be First Order Red or Red I. The slide is placed on the, 
stage which is then rotated until the fibers are parallel 
Each fiber 


which is clear purple or deep blue or a combination of 


to the slow vibration of the selenite plate. 


both is given 2 demerits (immature) ; fibers which are 
blue or blue-green or both are given 1 demerit (partially 
immature); fibers which are yellow or yellow-green are | 
given O demerits (mature). Since 50 fibers are examined, | 
the total number of demerits is the percentage of im- 


maturity. Several tests may be necessary. 


REFERENCES 


(1) A.S.T.M. Standards on Textile Materials. A.S.T.M., Phila- 
delphia, 1938. 

(2) Pattee, C. L., Use of the Polarizing Microscope in Cotton 
Classing Textile Research 5, 72 (1935). 

(3) Schwarz, E. R., and Hotte, G. H. Micro-Determination | 
of Cotton Fiber Maturity in Polarized Light Textile Research 5, ¢ 
370 (1935). 

(4) Koshal, R. S., and Ahmad, N. Determination of the Swollen} - 
Diameter of Cotton Fibers. Journal of the Textile Institute 30, 
T63 (1939). 


MERCERIZATION OF COTTON 

The simplest microscopical determination of the de} / 
gree of mercerization is by the deconvolution count. In} 1 
this test, fragments of cotton 0.2 mm. long are cut, most | ( 
conveniently by two razor blades set in a holder with the} 
edges 0.2 mm. apart, the fragments are teased apart, 
mounted in mineral oil, and covered with a cover glass. 
A number of fields are then examined and the total num- 
ber of fibers as well as the number of fibers which ate}\ 
free from twist or convolution are counted; a fiber is free} / 
of convolution if there is less than 90° turn of the fiber. 


(Continued on page 571) - 
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Hand in Textiles 


and Its Relation to Underlying Structure* 


JEROME ALEXANDER** 


XTREMES of all kinds are apt to lead to distor- 
tions of some sort. Thus the specialist has been 
described as the person who knows more and more 
less and less, until finally he knows everything 
about nothing. (Laughter) 
On the other hand, a generalist has been described 
as a person who knows less and less about more and more, 
until finally he knows nothing about everything. (Laugh- 
ter) 
The well balanced man should be somewhat like the 
old-fashioned natural philosopher of the days when science 
was more or less a unit and a scientist was supposed to 
/ know the basic and important facts touching any particu- 

lar problem he chose to tackle. Although scientific train- 
ing today tends to educate specialists, each specialist 
should also add to a hawk-like perception of essential de- 
tail the wide hawklike 
philosopher. 

In the Fall of 1937 Dr. Nolan D. Lewis, in addressing 
the opening session of the Columbia University School 
of Medicine said: “Sometimes I think that men are needed 
who'can arrange in synthesis the facts already discovered, 
more than we need new facts. 


scope of vision of the natural 


The organized specialists 
tend to dictate the direction of scientific research toward 
analysis and mechanism. There seems to be some lack of 
interest in the art of synthesis.” And according to a clip- 
ping which I have here Dr. Carrell wrote: “To endure, 
avilization must find forms that fit human beings. It 
should therefore be based on the knowledge of man as he 
teally is. Industrial civilization has committed the sin of 
rearing specialists exclusively. It has starved out of exist- 
ence those who are interested in the relations of 
departments of knowledge. 
for such men.” 


several 
There is an imperative need 


These introductory remarks indicate why I am dividing 
my talk into two apparently separated but really mutually 
dependent sections, first, the chemical and physical aspects 
of fibers and textiles; and second, the structure and be- 
havior of the human nervous system with respect to the 
determination of what we call hand. 

Owing to the kindness of Mr. Tisdale each one of you 


Pre sented at Meeting, New York Section, May 19, 1939, 
mg! onsulting Chemist. 
Ep, Note: All line cuts and halftones used with this article were 


furnished through the courtesy of Industrial & Engineering Chem- 
istry. 
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has a copy of a paper on textile fibers which has just ap 
peared in the May number of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry. Mr. Tisdale was kind enough to have an 
extra number of reprints made for this purpose. 

The hour is getting to be late and I must skip rather 
hastily through this printed paper which centers to a large 
extent around the large diagram on the wall here. You 
have it in the print before you. (See Table I). It con- 
siders the chemical and physical aspects of fibers at dif- 
ferent natural structural levels, beginning with the atomic 
level. Atoms, as you know, are very complex organiza 
tions, and have very complex nuclei. We are just be 
ginning to learn something of the structure of an atomic 
nucleus, around which circulate the negative electrons that 
complete the structure of the atom. 

Chemists are much more interested in the next stage, 
the atomic struc 
ture of all the principal fibers is very simple. Cotton, 
linen, ramie, and the rayons are all based mainly on car- 
With 


added; with wool, nitrogen and sulfur. 


the molecular level, because as you see, 


bon, hydrogen, oxygen. silk, we have nitrogen 


But when you come to the molecular structure, quite 
About 
1925 Professor Haworth who recently received the Nobel 


prize for his work in this field, showed that betaglucose, 
the 


a complicated series of facts begins to emerge. 


basic molecule of cellulose, has the structure illus- 


trated. Then a great deal of work was done showing how 


these complex chemical molecules are built structurally 


up into long chain molecules or macromolecules. 

The the X-ray 
spectrograms of various fibers, which were kindly fur 
nished by Dr. Sisson of the 


next column of the diagram shows 


3oyce Thompson Institute 


for Plant Research in Yonkers. The next column, indi 
sO called 


These impurities are important because as 


cates that there are secondary constituents or 
impurities. 


soon as substances are mixed, the mixtures very gen 


erally exhibit a behavior quite differently from that of 
the pure 


substances. | whether the 


physical properties of absolutely pure iron are known even 


doubt very much 
today, because it has been practically impossible to make 
iron which is absolutely pure. Nowadays in the field of 
metallurgy they are specifying certain desirable or harm 
ful elements to the second or third decimal place. Very 
frequently traces have to be determined by spectrographic 


analysis. However, those minute quantities have a tre- 
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Table I. Data on Natural and Synthetic Fibers 






X-Ray Diagrams 








Secon lary 
oj ie Str . " Macromolecular (supplied by Constituents or 
Fiber Atomic Structure Molecular Structure Structure W. A. Sisson) “Impurities” 
q ( , 
Cotton (the x-ray dia- C,H,O Cellulose chain, see 
gram has a faint outer Figure 3 = eae 
ring not shown here) fe 
| 
Linen C,H.O seaeeeses ® Lignin 
HO-CH, 
; 
Ramie - C,H,O A) Ss ee Lignin 
) ] 
| 
Viscose rayon Ce (i fc @ ce ree ee ‘ 
| 5 
Cuprammonium rayon CHO — tt ss ss ss Gl ee 
| | 
J | : 
Acetate rayon C,H,O Acetates Acetates x? go “ID teeter ee 
; 
’ Glycine 
Silk C,H,O.N Alanine See Figure 4 = #é(Q3P SO ww ee 
Tyrosine 
1 
— } > ae . = “ ' ] 
Wool ‘upper, fibril pie- C,H,O.N.S ee ps id See Figure5 (i a MEM ov trccte ' 
ture in NaOH; lower, spartic acid | 
cortical cells) 





Table I (Continued) 


Yool photomicrographs by Dr. Werner von Bergen: linen fabric by Mr. J. Godrich: all the rest by courtesy of Dr. Wanda Farr 
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mendous influence upon the structures which develop in 
the metal. 

[ mention this particularly because the carbohydrate 
materials of fibers contain not only cellulose, but also 
varying percentages of lignin and other substances. In 
the case of cotton the “impurity” contains pectic acid; 
It 
the “cellulose” structures which emerge in nature. 


and its composition is being worked out. influences 
Dr. 
Wanda Farr, of Boyce Thompson Institute is responsible 
for most of the photomicrographs which you see in this 
diagram. Some others were made by Dr. Werner von 
Bergen, who kindly gave me the micrographs of wool; 
and a few, for example those of the Egyptian mummy 
cloth, were made by Mr. Godrich at Columbia University. 

The next order of structure that emerges when macro- 
molecules are influenced by the secondary constituents 
and make particles which can be seen in the microscope, 
are the so-called micells. Sometimes they are so small 
that they cannot be resolved. There is a very important 
difference ‘between visibility and resolvability. As you 
know, the fixed stars are visible, you can see them, and 
they vary in brightness; but no fixed star has ever been 
resolved by the most powerful telescope. Even a small 
telescope will resolve the dises of Venus, Jupiter and 
Saturn. Resolution involves making out the form and 
shape. Visibility means simply that you see the object. 
So with some of these micellar structures it becomes ques- 
tionable as to what we see in a microscope is really a dif- 
fraction image or a resolvable image. However, in some 
cases we do resolve the structures, as the photomicro- 
graphs indicate. 

The next structural step upward is when micellar struc- 
to The to 


fibers, the fibers then are spun into yarns and the yarns 


tures unite form. fibrils. fibrils unite form 


are woven into fabrics. The fabrics later can be made 
up into dresses and other things which will be off the 
diagram again, to the right on the larger structural side. 

In order to understand the properties and behavior of 
a fabric the subsidiary unseen structures must be given 
consideration, In some way or other these subsidiary 
structures project their influence up to the surface which 
you touch and see. The question of structure may rest 
here, because it is discussed at quite some length in the 
printed paper before you. 

Before taking up the human nervous system which in- 
volves a step into the unknown, let us revert to the mole- 
cular level. If you will notice, in the printed paper we 
have an illustration on page 634 (Fig. 1) of what I may 
call a surveyor’s map of the nickel phthalocyanine mole- 
cule. The distances given there are in Angstroms and 
fractions of an Angstrom unit. An Angstrom is 1/10,- 
000,000 of a millimeter. It is not at all surprising that 
Sir William Bragg and his son received the Nobel prize 
for the work they did with the X-ray spectrometer, which 
has enabled Dr. J. M. Robertson of the Davy-Faraday 
Laboratory to work out these elaborate structures. 
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if The electron contour map shown on p. 635 (Fig. 2) 

or if you will permit me to use the expression, the elec- 
the molecule ), fore- 
do flat the 
Therefore the view shown 
Like a 
it shows the elevations and the de- 


“mug,” or physiognomy of is 


the 


ronie 


shortened because molecules not lie in 


-rystal surface, but at an angle. 


rigure sur- 


gives a foreshortened picture. 


evor’s contour map, 
ressions in the terrain. 
Every molecule has its own specific and peculiar elee- 


It 





a “mug.” may be a good citizen, or it may be 


e rogues’ gallery, but it has its own particular elec- 


lic surface. When large groups of molecules of the 


game or different kinds gather together to make a struc- 
ure, the nature of the electronic surface which develops 
vill depend upon the kind of molecules there. This 


composite surface is what we come into contact with when 


a 
ve feel a textile or handle it, as is done in the trade by 
ulling it between the fingers or rubbing the fingers 
wer it. 
Let us take up now the question of the human testing 
-'= atus with which we test “hand” in fabrics. I am 


substitutes 
in the 


eaving the 


all, the 
yer uses his hands and fingers, and what the buyer de- 


out entirely the mechanical for 


man hand, because after last analysis, 
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there is a plexus of nerves involved in contact, for 


as 


instance in a cat’s whisker. 

Illustrations of these various complicated end organs 
are here, but no enlarged pictures to show you. 
to 


these particular 


It might 


interest you know something about how numerous 


the 
twenty- 


end organs are. In the case of 


pressure spots on the back there are only about 


six per square centimeter; on the forearm there are only 


back of the but 


the 


on the 
on the ball 
the ball of 


Psychologists find out about these spots by using tiny 


sixteen, hand only 


thumb 135. 


twenty-eight ; 
You can understand why 


the thumb would be rather sensitive. 


little pins or hairs which will touch just one very minute 


spot. Pressure spots vary greatly in of sensi- 


the 
affected by 0.57 gram per millimeter of diameter, 


degree 


tivity. In the finger tips sensitivity spots will be 


whereas 
on the back you would need four grams per millimeter to 
get the same degree of response. 


Pain spots: On the tip of the nose there are about forty- 


four per square centimeter; on the back of the forearm, 
196; on the ball of the thumb, sixty. The ball of the 
thumb isn’t so sensitive to pain as it is to contact or 
pressure. The thumb is not nearly so sensitive to pain 


because it would take a pressure of two or three grams to- 


NI o i 
lermines himself is apt to determine his purchase, no mat- produce a certain sensitivity effect on the hall of the 
yer what anybody else may say about it or what appara- thumb, whereas on the back of the forearm 0.5 gram 
ls may report about it. would produce a corresponding effect. 
he human skin has large numbers of tiny, very com- Cold and warm spots: It is very difficult to fix these 
jlex and specific nerve end organs, the principal ones precisely. The tip of the nose has about thirteen per 
+ the following : square centimeter, the palm of the hand only one to three, 
Pacinian corpuscles (named after their discoverer), the back of the hand 7.4, the lower lip sixteen. The 
[which enable us to feel deeper pressure ; lower lip is exceedingly sensitive to temperature. 
j Meissner’s corpuscles which make us sensitive to touch Apart from the spots above mentioned, there are other 
r contact ; receptors scattered through the tendons, muscles and 
Krause’s end bulbs for temperature change. Some of bones on the interior of the body, so that when we handle 
these end bulbs sense only heat, others sense only cold. anything our nerves transmit the combined effects on 
, Then there are nerves in the cornea, the so-called cor- all of these receptors. A very interesting fact is this: 
neal nerve plexus for pain. And around each hair root Comparatively slight effects are produced if only a 
‘ | a. 
| CHR 
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very, very small area of our skin is touched. If we want 
to get the real handle of a textile we draw it between 
the thumbs and fingers, because a certain amount of 
motion seems to be essential to produce a result that we 
can understand. 

Each one of these complicated series of end organs 
is connected up with nerves, and when the end organ 1s 
affected an impulse of an electrical nature passes along 
the nerve and eventually reaches the brain. However, as 
a rule these impulses do not go directly to the brain but are 
integrated by passing through what we may call sub- 
sidiary switchboards where they either affect other nerves 
or combine with the effects produced by other nerves, the 
results finally going into the spinal cord and then into the 
brain. 

The fact that the spinal cord is very commonly the 
first recipient of effects of this character, is very nicely 
illustrated by the following story: In a book on_bio- 
electricity published in England, the author in discussing 
the reasons why the gigantic dinosaurs died off—you 
know there is a skeleton of one in the American Museum 
of Natural History that is about 125 feet long 





advanced 
the view that if some predatory animal bit the tail of 
such a monster, it would take so long for the sensory 
impulse to reach the dinosaur’s brain, about 125 feet 
away, and for a motor impulse to be sent back to move the 
tail, that by that time the attacker probably would have 
had time to make off in safety with a bit of the tail. 
(Laughter. ) 

This seems all very good, especially since nerve con- 
duction in cold-blooded animals is much slower than in 
warm-blooded animals. It would be interesting, if true. 
But the fact of the matter is that any kind of a pain of 
this character goes immediately to the spinal cord which 
usurping the function of the brain directs an automatic 
motion of the tail muscles. This is proven in crocodiles, 
for example, because long before the sensation could come 
to the crocodile’s head he has moved his tail, and conse- 
quently the theory doesn’t work out because it doesn’t 
coincide with the facts. 

I therefore sent over to the author of this book a 
little verse which | clipped from the Colorado School of 
Mines Magazine. It illustrates how easily we may go 
astray in making incorrect assumptions: 

INTELLECTUAL GIANTS OF ANTIQUITY 
Behold the mighty dinosaur, 
Famous in prehistoric lore, 
Not only for his weight and strength 
Sut for his intellectual length. 
You will observe by these remains 
The creature had two sets of brains; 
One in his head, the usual place, 
The other at his spinal base. 
Thus he could reason a priori, 
As well as a posteriori; 
No problem bothered him a bit, 
He made both head and tail of it. 
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So wise he was, so wise and solemn, 
Each thought filled just a spinal column ; 


If one brain found the pressure strong, sky 
It passed a few ideas along. elal 
If something slipped his forward mind, act! 
It was rescued by the one behind; the 
And if in error he was caught, | 
He had a saving afterthought. 
As he thought twice before he spoke, en 
He had no judgments to revoke ; ma' 
And he could think without congestion the 
Upon both sides of any question. ma 
O gaze upon this model beast i 
Defunct ten million years at least. 

( Laughter. ) mm 


Human beings represent a great improvement upon the | Bu 
dinosaur. We have the most marvelous testing apparatus | tel 
that you can conceive of. I stress this point because very | p™ 
often tests made by practical people will differ with the | si” 
recordings of an apparatus. Even if the practical people | si" 
are not right according to the theory of the apparatus, { t 


they may be right according to the buyers of your textiles— | © 
which is a very important thing for you to know. ph 
In fact, I should say that anybody who is going t of 


make a test must know what the average person will | © 
decide. For example, Dr. H. C. Moir in Scotland tested | 1% 
sixty different people on their ability to identify four | % 
simple flavors, orange, lemon, lime and vanilla. He knew | th 
what the flavors were but they didn’t. Only one person | \ 
of the whole group got them right. (Laughter.)  Forty- 
eight persons had a record of less than 50 per cent. It } tr 
was astonishing that such a thing as vanilla could be | ju 
identified as pineapple, lime, damson, almond, red currant, | 0 
black currant, tangerine, strawberry, and so forth. The 
public may be wrong sometimes on the basis of what p 
we know to be so, or think we know to be so. Nevertheless, 
if you are selling people they are going to go by what | s 
they think, not necessarily by what you think. 

It is very important therefore that a person who wishes 


to judge foods by taste must know what the average \ 
person is going to decide and whether the average person 
will agree with him. There is a great difference in tastes. | 
The old Latin proverb says, you know, there is no dis- 
puting about tastes. 

From our complex testing apparatus we get all these | | 
different kinds of nervous effects and impulses. They 
eventually come to our brain, and now the great question 
is how do they act there? This is a largely psychological 
question. I brought some books along from which I might 
read various points of view; but it would take much too 
long. You will have to look up the question of the } 


so-called “Gestalt theory” and the arguments pro and con. 

Certain facts stand out, and there is no doubt about 
them. Here is a book of Professor William McDougall 
of Duke University, who died just recently. He has much 
to say on the Gestalt theory and how he thinks it 1s 
not quite expressive of the facts. You can easily see that 


we are going into new and unsettled territory. Here 1s | 
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4 book, “Mathematical Biophysics” by Professor Rashev- 
sky 


elaborate mathematical formulae descriptive of nerve 


of the University of Chicago in which he has very 
action, and hysteresis phenomena in nerve systems, and 
the mathematical biophysics of the Gestalt problem. 

I am not showing you these books to terrify you, but 
simply so that you may understand that an attack is being 
made on the problem of understand the physiology and 
the psychology of the senses. They are really trying to 
make sense out of the sense question. 

I make no attempt to give you the answer at the present 
moment. I haven't got it. I don’t think anybody has it. 
3ut I mention these apparently obscure facts, or these 
relatively little known facts to point out to you that the 


very wish it 


problem is a complicated one. | were 


simple. 1 wish it could all be explained to you in a very 
The 
testing apparatus is much too complicated, though the 


simple mathematical or verbal formula. human 
commercial apparatus you may easily understand. A 
physical testing instrument which evaluates one property 
of a textile cannot begin to duplicate the exceedingly 
complex apparatus which we have in our physical organ- 
We 


you, 


vation. This is no disparagement of instruments. 
3ut | 


that in depending upon instruments you consider precisely 


have to depend upon instruments. caution 
what the instruments are recording. 

A nerve “current” passing along a nerve represents a 
tremendously complicated situation. I have a paper here 
just recently written by Dr. Herbert S. Gasser, Director 
of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research on the 


“Electrical Signs of Biological Activity,” because nervous 


action involves electrical phenomena. What we call a 
nerve fiber is really an electric cable containing larger and 
smaller nerve fibers. The motion of the nerve current 


along the large fibers is very much more rapid than it is 


along the small fibers. 


So there is a splitting up of the 
nervous impulse depending upon the structure of the 
patricular nerve. The first action is a very violent one 
and produces what they call a twitch or a tic, which may 
be recorded on an ocillograph. 
the 
the next impulse. 


This is followed by an 


aiter-current as nerve regenerates itself to take up 


If we want to move a muscle, nerve impulses go from 
the brain to the muscle at the rate of fifty to a hundred 
per second. In lifting a light weight only a relatively small 
number of nerve fibers are involved. But in lifting a 
heavy weight, so that a greater amount of muscular energy 
is required, the brain sends larger numbers of impulses 
over a larger number of fibrils, or individual wires. When 
[lift a light weight the sensory nerves automatically send 
a message to my brain informing me that it is a light 
weight so that I will not exert so much muscular force 
and throw the light weight to the ceiling. On the other 
hand, when I try to lift a heavy weight my sensory im- 


pulses inform my brain that a heavy weight is there, and 
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I have to exert more physical force; and therefore my 
brain sends more motor impulses down more motor nerve 
fibers to more muscle cells. 


It is quite impossible in this limited time to attempt to 
read to you any of the exceedingly important statements 
in these various papers and books, but I want to em- 
phasize the fact that electrical energy controls nervous 
transmission. Just to show you how important electricity 
may be in the question of touch, I looked up what an 1879 
edition of Ganot’s physies had to say on frictional elec- 
tricity. Many modern books omit some of the things 
that the older books preserve. 

Ganot wrote: “The electricity developed on a body by 
friction depends on the rubber as well as on the body 
rubbed. Thus glass becomes negatively electrified when 
rubbed with cat’s skin, but positively when rubbed with 
silk. In the following list substances are arranged in such 
an order that each one becomes positively electrified when 
rubbed with any of the bodies following, but negatively 
when rubbed with any of those which precede it.” 

Then it gives a list of sixteen different substances. 1 
will read these the There cat’s skin, 


flannel, ivory, rock crystal, glass, cotton, silk, the hand, 


into record. iS 
wood, metals, caoutchouc, sealing-wax, resin, sulfur, gutta- 


percha, guncotton. 

“The nature of electricity set free by friction depends 
also on the degree of polish”—and mind you, there is some 
kind of a connection which we haven’t worked out yet 
between the electrical structure of matter and what hap- 
pens when we rub our hand over it, or rub it past our 
fingers—‘‘the direction of the friction, and the temperature. 
If two glass dises of different degree of polish are rubbed 
against each other, that which is most polished is posi- 
tively, and that 


electrified. If 


which is least polished 
silk of the kind are 
rubbed across each other, that which is transversely rubbed 


is negatively, and the other positively electrified. 


in negatively 


two ribbons 


same 


If two 
bodies of the same substance, of the same polish, but of 
different temperatures, are rubbed together, that which is 
most heated is negatively electrified. Generally speaking, 
the particles which are most readily displaced are nega 
tivly electrified.” 

The whole question is much more complicated than is 
stated in this 9th edition of Ganot’s “Physics” published 
in 1879, lLecause now we know a great deal more about 
the electrical structure of matter than we did then, as the 
\-ray spectrograms given in my paper indicate. 

It continues: “Development of Electricity by Pressure 
and Cleavage: Electrical excitement may be produced by 
other causes than friction. If a disc of wood, covered with 
oiled silk, and a metal disc, each provided with an insulat 
ing handle, be pressed together, and then suddenly sep- 
arated, the metal dise is negatively electrified. A disc 
of wood pressed on an orange and separated carries away 


a good charge of electricity if the contact be rapidly 
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interrupted. But if the disc is slowly removed the quantity 
is smaller, for the two fluids recombine at the moment 
of their separation. For this reason there is no apparent 
effect when the two bodies pressed together are good 
conductors. 

“Cleavage also is a source of electricity.” 

When surfaces are rubbed or pressed together some 
form of electrical disturbance is generated, its precise 
nature being dependent upon a great many factors. One 
of these factors may be the speed with which the two 
surfaces are moved past each other. Other factors in- 
volve the grosser and the finer asperities of the surfaces, 
and their electronic specificities. These electrical effects 
are taken up by the various end organs of the nerves 
in the skin and influence the nature of the impulses sent 
to the brain. Along this line of thought we are perhaps 
going to work towards an understanding as to why it is 
that certain surfaces produce certa‘n kinds of effects on 
our nervous systems. 

I think I have gone far enough to show you that textile 
surfaces are judged largely by the influence they exert 
on the fingers of the person feeling the fabric. The elec- 
trical specificity of the surface is probably an important 
factor. 

Another question is the variability of the human testing 
apparatus. People differ among themselves, and you have 
to allow for this. We must allow for the sizings or 
finishes put in the fabric or on the surface. Beauty is 
only skin deep, but what is below also exerts a very 
considerable influence. 

Ordinarily in determining the hand of a fabric one 
observes with his eyes how the fabric falls; he feels how 
it bends and sees how it drapes. In fact, very commonly 
one will drape the fabric over the arm or hand to see how 
it folds. So that the visual nervous effect is a factor 
to be considered in determining hand, and is considered in 
our mental summation. 

I imagine that that is as far as I dare go with the time 
limitation I have. I hope that I have been able to show 
you that the structure of matter is very complicated, that 
it is essentially electrical, that it 
surfaces, that when these surfaces 
hands and fingers certain electrical 


forms very complex 
are rubbed past our 
effects are generated 
which affect specifically certain of our nerve ends or recep- 
tor organs. Nervous impulses are transmitted to the 
brain and are there integrated into an opinion which we 
stand by because we have the utmost confidence in it. 

Each person will stand by his own senses as a rule, and 
consequently anybody who wants to do testing must be a 
person who has the ability to make such tests as_ will 
correspond to the test of the average buyér. If a scientist 
makes a test which is theoretically sound but with the 
results of which the majority of the purchasing public 
disagree, I think we must say that for practical purposes 
such a test is not a wise one, 
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There is one question here: What instruments do you 
recommend for objective measurement of handle? 

| haven’t investigated any of the instruments which 
are used in the objective testing or measurement of handle, 
[ have spoken simply upon general principles which are 
involved in this question. I have no feeling one way or 
another, either for or against any instrument. 

What I have said about instruments was simply along 
this line: Whenever an instrument is proposed or con- 
sidered, we must take into consideration the basic prin- 
ciples governing the determination of hand, and see how 
close that instrument comes to fixing any fact which is of 
value. 

I have a hangman’s noose here from which is suspended 
one of your pet béte noires, maybe. I brought this along 
to demonstrate a very simple point, that the forces which 
suspend this béte noire may be traced down to molecular 
forces; for example, looking at it from the standpoint of 
a rope, the mechanical nature of a noose is quite familiar 
to you all. When we begin to take the rope apart we 
find out that it is made up of strands twisted together, 
When we take the strands apart we find out they are 
made up of fibers, in this case of sisal. That is as far as 
We can trace down through the structure 
of the sisal, all the way to the atomic structure. 


our eye will go. 
Part of 
the strength of this hangman’s rope is frictional, because 
frictional contact between the twisted fibers which gives 
strength to the rope. 

This is a simple example of what is illustrated in the 
diagram on the wall. 


DISCUSSION 
Chairman Zisman: Are there any questions at this 
time? 
Mr. Wood: When Dr. Alexander held up the last 


illustration it reminded me very forcibly of what a lot of 
dyers would like to do with their customers. (Laughter.) 

That, of course, has a molecular connection, too. Some 
time ago I was talking with a friend, a customer who 
was a friend, strange to say, and we were talking about 
the matter of finish, which I told him was a very nebulous 
question. He made this remark: “Finish is a matter of 
what a man has had for breakfast.” 

As I listened to Dr. Alexander’s very able exposition 
of this matter of the perception of the type of finish we 
get on textile fabrics, it struck me that there was probably 
more prose than poetry in my friend’s remark because I 
think it is quite conceivable that it depends so much on 
the nervous system. Any derangement of the nervous 
system, food or otherwise, would certainly derange the 
perceptions in this particular. 

I do remember that he said the number of perception 
points in various parts of the body varied, and I wonder 
if any observations have been made as to the variation in 
an individual as to the perception points in those parts 
which are involved in the determination of the value of 
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the finish, because I would imagine that individuals vary 
greatly; just as we find people in all walks of life who 
are color bInid, including dyers (laughter) according to 
the dyers’ customers. I think it is quite conceivable that 
we might find people who were, so to speak, finish blind 
or perception blind in this particular. 

I think that would be a very useful line of investigation 
to pursue, because we may find that there are certain 
people who are absolutely incapable of judging a finish, 
just as there are people incapable of judging a color, we 
are told. I can’t imagine what it might be like if people 
in this room would see everything in black and white. I 
think there are probably people in this room, also, who 
would not be capable of making those fine distinctions 
between very slight changes in feel of a fabric that many 
of us are called upon to make. 

I think the matter of finish is another one that falls in 
‘the same category because it depends so closely on the 
individual. I believe that there are people in our plants 
who are passing every day on finish who really are not 
capable of doing it. In the light of Dr. Alexander’s talk, 
[ think there are many people like that. And I am quite 
sure there are people, who are not as familiar with textile 
‘fabrics and don’t handle nearly as many of them in detail 
jas we do in the mills, who certainly are not competent to 
pass on the work of the finisher. I just suggest to you, 
that possibly if you have no particulars on that, some- 
body might investigate the variation in individuals in this 
particular respect. 


I was rather amused to hear that the thumb is not so 


susceptible to pain as the rest of the body. I wonder 
if Dr. Alexander ever hit his thumb with a hammer. I 
have. And I think probably everyone else has. (Laughter. ) 
Dr. Alexander’s paper has led me into many other 
avenues of thought, as I think it must have led us all. 1 
do hope that the people who are qualified to follow this line 
of investigation will pursue it further, and I think they 
should enlist the assistance of somebody in our profession 
who is expert in this particular type of work, because | 
jthink they could confer on the industry a very great 
benefit just as big in its way as that which Dr. Wanda 
Farr has done in the construction of the cellulose molecule, 
and a great Or course, | 
mention her because most recently we have heard from 


her. 


many other investigators. 
| think that if these investigators would cooperate 
jwith people who are expert in this line of business and get 
ja few of them to really demonstrate how closely they can 
,;ordinate these different finishes that would he something 
to look forward to. 


I had a very good example of it only last week. I 
know that the people who are used to doing that work are 
really capable of correlating their findings remarkably 
lose. I had six different finishes handed to me—and 
I don’t say this with any boasting or any pride, but I 
tappened to pick out as No. 1 and No. 2 the same 
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finishes that three other experts in that line had picked 
out, and I felt proud of myself for so doing. 
it Was a very, very close distinction. 

Dr. Alexander: In reply to my good friend Mr. Wood 
I may say that about eight months ago I arranged with an 


I will say 


eminent professor of psychology to cooperate with me in 
working out this problem more in detail. Many of the 
things Mr. Wood has brought out are strictly correct. 
As I pointed out, on the question of taste, and as you have 
pointed out, on the question of discrimination of color, 
there are wide individual differences. I don’t know that 
they have been sufficiently explored but they undoubtedly 
exist, and we must find out more about them. 

I am planning to go ahead with the professor and work 
out this determination of hand. For example, some of 
the touch blends have been explored and reported by him. 
What 
integration of cutaneous pressure and cold, of which cold 


has the greater intensity and clearness; what we term 


we term wetness, the feeling of wetness, is an 


the feeling of oiliness, is an integration of warmth and light 
pressure, 


A number of other particular perceptions have been 
Much 


fabrics so that 


analyzed. reference to 
learn about the 


which they affect the human testing organs. 


more can be done with 


textile we may way in 

The fact Mr. Wood brought out, that very frequently 
people have a disordered sense of touch, is very well 
known to dermatologists. In one form of nervous ailment, 
those afflicted think they feel ants them. 
[ do not want to apply the slang expression “ants in the 


pants,” but that 


crawling 


g on 


may have occurred to some of you. 


(Laughter.) People sometimes hear noises in their ears 
due to a disturbance of the aural nerves. 

That question of smashing the thumb: I think if you 
will recall, what I spoke of was sensation in the skin of 
the ball of the thumb. 


to touch. 


There is great sensitiveness there 
But when you hit your thumb with a hammer 
you do a great deal more than just affect the end organs 
and the the ball of the 


Pacinian corpuscles for deeper pressure are very strongly 


skin in 


thumb. You see these 


affected, as well as the pain receptors. Also, various other 
things happen. For example, a good smash on the thumb 
will liberate into the tissues what Sir Thomas Lewis called 
H substance. He called it H 


the same physiological effect as histamine. 


substance because it has 
If enough 
of your tissues are mauled that way you may die of shock 
because histamine has the effect of opening up the capil- 
laries so that your heart pressure drops almost to zero, 
and, practically speaking you bleed to death into your 
capillaries. That is why in cases of shock they inject 
into the veins a salt solution containing gum arabic or 
gelatin to keep up what they call the oncotic pressure 
within the circulatory system. 

Years ago, Dr. Fenton B. Turck made this very inter- 
esting experiment: He smashed the paw of a cat, having 
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first put a ligature around the cat’s leg so that none of 
the products that were set free could pass into the circu- 
lation and affect the cat; and notwithstanding the smashed 
paw the cat suffered no shock. However, as soon as he 
removed the ligature so that the circulating blood could 
bring from the cat’s paw the products set free by smashing, 
then the cat suffered shock. 

You see, I am only bringing out that when you smash 
your thumb with a hammer you are doing something much 
(Ap- 


The body is so com- 


different than determining the hand of a textile. 


plause.) One must be very careful. 
plicated that you can’t assume anything. 

Mr. Wood: You are talking about susceptibility to pain ? 

Dr. Alexander: Of course, in susceptibility to pain, 
there is a great sensitiveness in the lips, the tongue, and 
soon. Here is another question : 

Is the hand of a textile a matter of electrical charge of 
textile, and electrical charge of the testing hand? 

I think it is a great deal more than either of these. 
I tried to point out to you the early electrical books 
dealt with the charge as either plus or minus. My object 
in showing you this electronic structure map of nickel 
phthalocyanine was to show how intricate an electrical pat- 
The 


electrical structure of the textile is exceedingly complicated, 


tern or physiognomy there is in a single molecule. 


as this large diagram indicates. The complication is magni- 
fied by the use of those cosmetics of the textile industry, 
sizings and _ finishings. 

What is the appearance of a woman’s face? I think you 
have to take into consideration the question of the cos- 
metics, nowadays. There was a time when the cosmetics 
may not have been so important. We must consider the 
actual surface as it is presented to us in the finished textile, 
and that involves sizing materials, most of which are 
used to give an effect which the buyers want. 

Of course I don’t think we understand why, and that 
is what I am trying to find out. The 
opinion, is coupled up with the electrical structure of mat- 
ter and the that 


reason, in my 
fact the nerves essentially transmit 
electrical impulses to our brains; but these are trans- 
mitted in very intricate patterns, and we know nothing 
about the exceedingly complicated qualitative differences 
of surface. | 


these older 


scientific books something was said about whether the 


have indicated that even in 
particular surface would give a positive or a negative 
charge when rubbed by the hand, but the actual facts are 
very much more complicated than that. We run into great 
difficulties when we attempt to over-simplify nature. | 
wish nature were so simple so that you could say that 
everything has simply a plus charge or a minus charge, 
but that isn’t true. 

Here is a very surprising thing. If you don’t mind, I 
This 


nickel phthalocyanine diagram has in the center (apart 


will tell you about it because it won't take long. 


from the four benzene rings on the outside corners) a 
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—i 
appears in the 
chlorophyl in plants and also in porphorin which occugg 
in hemoglobin. 


structure identical with the one which 
In the case of chlorophyl one magnesium 
atom replaces the nickel atom. In the case of porphorin 
one iron atom is fastened in the center. These substances 
are enzymes which influence chemical change in life. Only 
recently Dr. A. H. Cook of the Royal College of Science, 
london, found that iron phthalocyanine will take part in 
biologic oxidation and function as a catalase, just as though 
it didn’t have the additional four benzene rings on the 
corners. Apparently that specific electronic structure with 
the iron atom in the center forms the electronic pattern 
needed to produce the catalase effect. The four benzene 
rings on the corner do not seem to prevent the catalase 
action from taking place. We have here practically the 
synthesis of a definite chemical compound which functions 
like the naturally occurring enzyme, catalase. 
on eee 
OUTING, SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION 


HE annual summer outing of the South Central See- 
Hotel, Chat 


The attendance 
was the largest this Section has ever had for a summer 


Lookout Mountain 
tanooga, Tennessee, on August 4 and 5. 


tion was held at 


outing, being approximately two hundred people, members, 
their wives, and guests. Golf was the feature attraction 
of sports, with horseshoe pitching following, while the 
Mr. Nestor 
Grotelueschen, Chairman of the Section, presided at the 


banquet Saturday night, with Mr. 


ladies enjoyed bridge and other contests. 


sob Philip. of Atlanta 
acting as toastmaster. The golf tournament was held af 
the Fairyland Club on the mountain. Dancing was held on 
Mr. Frank 
Mr. Homer Welchel, ast 
sisted by Mr. Charles Glass, was in charge of men’s games, 
The ladies’ events were in charge of Mrs. W. S. McNab 
Mrs. F. Gener 
arrangements were handled by Messrs. Groteluesche 
Andrew Kelly, Fletcher Kibler, Dan Torrence, and 


S. McNab. 


both nights, both at the hotel and in the Patio. 


Myers was in charge of golf, 
L.. Kibler, and Mrs. Dan A. Torrence. 


The following mill men won golf prize 


Golf Winners—Mill Men—Low Net 
Tom Davis, Muskogee Mfg. Co., 63, First. 
Jim Cassell, Richmond Hosiery Mills, 68, Second. 
{Jack Anderson, Peerless Woolen Mills, 70) Third 
(Fletcher Kibler, United Hosiery Mills, 70§ ; 
W. O. Goolsby, Dixie Mercerizing Co., 71, Fourth. 

Low Gross 
N. Grotelueschen, Magnet Knitting Mills, 84, First. 
. Sam Hennessee, Standard Coosa Thatcher Co., 87, Second. 
. Earl Rollinson, Jefferson Woolen Mills, 88, Third. 
. W. T. Sledge, Miller Smith Hosiery Mills, 89, Fourth. 
Salesmen—Low Net 

. Geo. Witham, Ciba Co., Charlotte. N. C.. 61, 
“WW. R. 


me wile 


Low Net. 
Sargent. Laurel Soap Co., Greenville, S. C.. 62. 
L. lL. Baker, Detergent Products Co., Atlanta, Ga., 63. 
Dan Rion. National Oil Products Co.. Cedartown, Ga. 79% 
Low Gross. 

. Cliff Myers, Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J., 8h 
Louis Kirby, Calco Chemical Co., West Point, Ga., 88. 
McGee Calhoun, Ware Shoals Mfg., Ware Shoals, S. G, 
Highest Score. 

B. P. Barnes, Dixie Merc. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., had 7-7 
Bill Evans, Harriman Hosiery Mills, Harriman, Tenn., 
Score (111). 
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UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER 





Members of this association, who are without employment, should forward to the secretary a statement as to their qualifications and experience. 
information will subsequently appear on these pages with an identifying key number. 
Dyestuff Reporter any vacancies which may occur in their businesses.—H. C. 


Key: A—Laboratory and research; B—Dyeing or printing; C— 
Finishing; D—Sales; E—Instruction; F—Executive. 


NOTE: PERSONS WHO HAVE OBTAINED EM- 


PLOYMENT SHOULD NOTIFY THE SECRETARY OR 


THE AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER AT ONCE. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
To Prospective Employers 


Complete personal histories and employment records 
of the following applicants are now on file at the 


office of the American Dyestuff Reporter and with the 
secretary of the Association. These may be examined 
by prospective employers or copies will be loaned 
upon application. 





A-B-7 
Education—Evening school in textile dyeing and chemistry. 
Experience—Dyehouse laboratory for 2 years. Foreman dyer 
and finisher on hosiery for 9 years. Experience on ribbons also 
vat dyes on rayon and silk skeins. 2 years assistant to superin- 
tendent. Desires position either in demonstrating and sales or 
dyer; New York Viciniy. Age 33; married. 


A-B-8 


Education—Graduate Chemist. 


Experience—Print superintendent. colorist; eleven years’ experi- 
ence in all types of fabrics, specializing on rayon; 8 years’ dyestuft 
age 36; 


laboratory and 


demonstrating. 
married. 


Excellent 


A-B-9 


references ; 


Education—Bradford Durfee Textile School, 1918, chemistry and 


dyeing course. 


Expertence—Dye application, textile and color chemist; good 
general factory, laboratory and office experience; accustomed to 
assuming responsibility ; handled all types of help; purchased chem- 


icals, dyes, etc.; executive ability; good personality. 


Age 42; American, married; will go anywhere for interesting 


work; references. 


A-B-10 


Education—1 year of textile chemistry, day course, Philadelphia 


Textile School; also business course. 


Experience—3 years as apprentice in weaving mill in Germany, 
office and stock room, general clerical work, practice in all de- 
partments of cotton manufacture, dyeing, bleaching and finishing of 


cotton-rayon mixtures, piece and package processing 


sistants and their application, vat and naphthol dyeing. 
Ago 20; will go anywhere in U. S. 


A-B-11 

Education : Graduate chemist. 
some French. 
Experience: 
shooting, purchasing; 4 years demonstrating, 
supervising for large dyestuff manufacturer. 
enced on rayon, cotton, silk, acetates, printing, vats. 
erences as to character and ability. 


consulting, 


tion or dyehouse. Age 33, married. 


A-B-C-4 
Education—Educated abroad. 


Experience—Twenty years experience in the textile field as 
16 years in charge of dye- 
stuff laboratory of large dyeing plant, 4 years as chief chemist 
Has tested dyestuffs, and chemicals used 
in the textile field and has manufactured soaps and textile spe- 
cialties. Has handled all textile fibers; bleaching, printing, dyeing 
and finishing same. Has done pigment and lacquer printing, water- 
Reason for leaving last position was 


bleacher, dyer, finisher and chemist. 


with large bleachery. 


proofing and fireproofing. 
due to business conditions. 
Age 41; married. 
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Chapin, 


; several mos. 
in laboratory of German dyestuff manufacturer, dyestuffs and as- 


Correspond and converse German, 


3 years dyer; 4 years dyestuff testing, trouble- 
and 
Thoroughly experi- 
Fullest ref- 
Seeks position as technician, 
consultant, or superintendent with reliable dyestuff sales organiza- 


This 
Employers are also requested to fiie with the secretary or the American 
Secretary, Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass. 


A-B-C-6 

Education—English Municipal School of Technology; Board of 
Education, So. Kensington Chemistry Certificates; City & Guilds 
of London Institute in Bleaching and Dyeing. 

Experience—In U. S. A. 22 years as chemist and chief chemist 
with one of the largest textile plants in the country; expert col- 
orist; long experience with permanent and semi-permanent fin- 
ishes. Specialist on vats, naphthols and indigosols. 


married. A-B-C-7 


Seeks position as textile chemist 


21; single. 


Ex pericnce—None. 
Age 


and 
colorist. 
A-B-C-8 

Education—B.T.C., 1933, Lowell Textile Institute. 

Experience—5 months as rayon slasher tender; 8 months color 
matching, dye testing and analytical work; 5 years with large 
print works in rayon finishing department, laboratory, color match- 
ing, dye testing, assistant rayon dyer. Seeks position as rayon 
dyer, assistant dyer, or any job in a rayon dyeing and _ finishing 


plant. Age 29; single. 


A-B-C-9 

Education—Lowell Textile Institute; chemistry, dyeing and tex- 
tile finishing. 

Experience—Twelve years head dyer in hosiery mills. 
all types of fibers and in combination. Knowledge of all dye appli- 
cations. Matching and formula making. Charge of every depart- 
ment in a hosiery mill except fixing machinery. Has done jigg 
work on cottons and rayons. Desires position in hosiery, or in any 
field. Would like to work as an assistant to head dyer in a woolen 
or rayon mill. Age 42; married. Will go anywhere in the United 


States. A-B-C-D-1 

Education—Lowell Textile Institute, Bachelor of Textile Chem- 
istry; Lowell Textile Institute (Evenings), 2 years D. C. Elec- 
tricity; 2 years A. C. Electricity. 

Experience—Six years as chemist and assistant dyer with a 
large organization. Specialized in dyeing, finishing, bleaching and 
drying of woolens, worsteds, cottons, rayons and unions in the 
piece. Some sales experience. Desires position as chemist, dyer, 
finisher, bleacher or sales. Age 30; American citizen; Married. 


A-B-C-E-1 


Education—3 years Chemical Engineer major in College, Honor 


Dyeing 


eraduate Philadelphia Textile School, Chemistry and Dyeing 
Course. 4 
Ex perience—Chemist-Colorist for three years with dyestut 


company, Assistant Chief Chemist for 1 year with silk and rayon 
printing and dyeing plant. Chief Chemist and Director of Re- 
search with Cotton Bleaching, Dyeing, Printing & Finishing Plant 
4 years. Can install Rapidogen system, including construction and 
necessary equipment, and formulation of standards. Instructor ot 
Textiles and Textile Chemistry, with State Vocational School 2 


years. Married, 2, references, will go anywhere. 


A-B-C-F-1 

Education—Textile institute course; extension work at Brown; 
executive training with Alexander Hamilton Institute ; knowledge 
of German. 

Experience—Dyeing executive in all types of textiles, including 
stock, yarns, and piece-goods. Thorough knowledge of all classes 
of dyes and dyestuffs, and their successful practical application 
in the plant. 
ment used in dyeing, bleaching, mercerizing and finishing. Lab- 
oratory practice in planning and checking methods and processes, 
costing and purchasing. Good manager personnel for efficiency 
and satisfactory results economically obtained. Cotton, rayon and 
silk, some acetate rayon, and mixed fabrics. Excellent references, 


in excellent health. A-B-C-F-2 


Education—Lowell Textile Institute, 1911. _ 

Experience—26 years in cotton yarn and piece goods finishing 
plants; expert on naphthols, vats and other cotton and rayon 
dyeing; all types of control work and testing; analytical proc- 
esses; purchasing of dyes and chemicals. Age 46; excellent 
references; in perfect health; will go anywhere; married. 


age 32, 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


Age 50; Jnan 
Education—B.S. in Textile Chemistry and Dyeing, 1939, North f- 
Carolina State College. : 
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B-5 
Education—High School and Textile School Graduate. 
Experience—Iwelve years overseer of dyeing on directs, vats, 
saphthols, sulfur, basic and developed colors. Also experienced 
jleacher. Age 40; married; references. 

B-7 
Education—Municipal School of Technology, England. Chem- 
sry certificates of Board of Education, So. Kensington. Bleach- 
ig, Dyeing and Printing Certificates of City Guild of London 
astitute. 
Experience—In U. S. A. 16 years as assistant and colorist in 
rge plants, all styles of fabrics. 
Age 46; married. 


B-C-3 
Education—Graduate, Philadelphia Textile School; 
yan fluently. 

Experience—Employed at velvet company for 7% 
) years working in finishing department on regular, waterproof 
nd crush-resistant finishes (resin finishes). Can take charge 
f finishing of velvets. Have some piece dyeing experience. 
29 years of age; married; will go anywhere. 


B-D-1 
Education—General education in England. Chemistry 
weing Courses at Huddersfield Technical School. 
Experience—Has been a superintendent of dyeing since 1911. 
Jas had experience in worsted mills, hosiery mills and woolen 
nills. Congenial, sober and reliable. Married; references; age 53. 


F-1 
Education—Two years high school; 
chool; 1 year evening textile school; 
nent; course in accounting. 
Experience—Ten years in an executive capacity in full fashioned 
siery manufacturing business. Familiar with entire manufac- 
uring procedure, finishing dept., dyehouse and office. Specialized 
a finishing dept. and has good eye for color, finish and quality. 
Yad responsibility of all orders going through mill, stock, grey 
joods and traffic. Five months in New York sales office. Gets 
long well with people and contact with employees and customers 
as always been satisfactory. Previous to hosiery experience was 
1 a mechanical business for 17 years. 
43 years of age; single, in good health; 


speaks Ger- 


vears. Past 


and 


6 years evening engineering 
1 year industrial manage- 


will go anywhere. 


a 
MEMBERSHIP APPLICATIONS 
Senior 
Walter E. Brewer—Salesman, National Oil Products Co., 
Providence, R. I. Sponsor: J. J. Marshall. 
linton. Broadhurst—Overseer of Dyeing and Bleaching, 
American Thread Co., Bristol, Tenn. Sponsors: A. 
Veevers, A. C. Persons. 
oseph A. Bryant—Vice President, Arnold Hoffman Co., 
1 Boston, Mass. Sponsors: W. H. Zillessen, H. P. 
Selya. 
‘rank H. Crymes—Technical Salesman, Hercules Powder 
Wilmington, Del. Sponsors: C. N. Rabold, W. 
Trowell. 
robert R. Fulton—Research Chemist, Mellon Institute, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Sponsors: C. D. Goldthwait, E. R. 
Mec , ean. 
icorge George—Dye Chemist, Richmond Piece Dye 


Work Inc., Richmond, Va. Sponsors: E. Hanson, 
C. Bond. 
uy Sargent Haynes—Asst. Dyer, M. T. Stevens & Sons 
Co., Haverhill, Mass. Sponsors: W. Stoehrer, R. E. 
ee 


larence of Finish- 


Mass. 


Jackson—Asst. Agent in charge 


Thread Co., Fall River, 


ra, Be 


ing, ie rican 


Spon- 


sors, A. Veevers, Persons. 
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Karl Lewis Jopke—Salesman, Rohm & Haas Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Sponsors: H. Boxser, D. Anderson, 
David Kaufman—Asst. Manager, Richmond Piece Dye 
Works, Richmond, Va. Sponsor: B. C. Bond. 


Thomas Rk. Kusdal— 
Co., Willimantic, 
C. Persons. 

Robert James Little- 
Mill, Knoxville, 


T. Rollinson. 


American Thread 


A. Veevers, A. 


-Foreman Dyer, 


Conn. Sponsors: 


Foreman Dyer, Jefferson Woolen 


Tenn. Sponsors: W. S. McNab, 


Don Maddox—Agent and Superintendent, American 
Thread Co., Bristol, Tenn. Sponsors: A. Veevers, 
A. C. Persons. 

J. V. McCombs—Salesman, Quaker Chemical Products 
Corp., Spartansburg, S. C. Sponsors: E. Niessen, 
J. W. Ivey. 

Walter H. Mode—Dyer and Bleacher, Bettersox Knitting 
Mills, Fort Atkinson, Wis. Sponsors: P. F. Will- 
geroth, B. H. Sharman. 

Harry Moore—Dyer and Chemist, Richmond Piece Dye 
Works, Richmond, Va. Sponsors: B. C. Bond, E. 
Hansen. 

Walter L. Reed—Dye Master, Orr Felt & Blanket Co., 
Piqua, Ohio. Sponsors: E. A. Johnson, R. B. Lueg. 

Joe IV. Richardson—Bleachery Supt., Russell Mfg. Co., 
Alexander City. Ala. Sponsors: W. F. Crayton, M. 

Kirby. 

Wilfred David Rochon—Overseer of Dyeing, Arden Mills, 
Fitchburg, Mass. Sponsors: A. Morrison, H. D. 
Grimes. 

James Teson—President, Trogan Textile Salt Co., Troy, 
N. Y. Sponsors: H. D. Clayton, L. S. Lang. 

Joseph J. Tobin—Supt. of Dyeing, Livingston Worsted 
Mills, Holyoke, Mass. Sponsors: P. M. Philbin, 
L. H. Bingham. 

Francis L. Travis—Overseer of Plush Dyeing, Sanford 
Mills, Sanford, Me. Sponsors: F. E. Fleming, E. 
S. Chapin. 

Charlie Waters—Foreman Finisher, Farr Alpaca Co., 


Holyoke, Mass. Sponsors: W. F. Brosnan, J. Lees, 


Junior 


William S. Kruchen 
Mills, 
J. Schadew~" 1. 


Industrial Engineer, General Ribbon 
Pa ) 


Catasauqua, Sponsors: R. Ransford, R. 


Rodney Everett Noyes—Second Hand, Amer- 
Woolen Co., Dover-Foxcroft, 
J. Adamowicz, A. Morrison. 


| dye House, 
Me. 


ican Sponsors : 


Floyd L. Prescott—Textile Chemist, Wells & Richardson 
Co., Burlington, Vt. Sponsors: M. H. Mettee ITI, 
J. H. Grady. 

Thomas T. Wilheit—Demonstrator, Aqua-Sec Corpora- 
tion, Atlanta, Ga. Sponsors: D. M. Martin, H. H. 
Mosher. 
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Testing— 
(Continued from page 554) 


The percentage of deconvoluted fibers is then calculated. 
Unmercerized fibers are always below 16 per cent and 
ysually below 13 per cent; greater than 16 per cent indi- 
ates mercerization in varying degrees. This test is use- 
ful in comparing different samples, in detecting merceri- 


Mation in doubtful cases, and in detecting uneven merceri- 


Pe Mation in streaky dyeing. 


REFERENCES 
(1) Calvert, M. A., and Clibbens, D. A. Deconvolution of Cot- 


on Hairs as a Test of the Mercerization Process. Journal of 
the Textile Institute 24, T233 (1933). 


DAMAGE TO COTTON 
Two methods are available here: 
1. Swelling test of Fleming and Thaysen. 
A 2. Congo Red test of Bright. 


In the swelling test, a small sample is shaken for 2 to 3 


iminutes with a mixture of equal volumes of carbon di- 


sulfide and 15 per cent (by weight) sodium hydroxide. Un- 
damaged fibers show bead-like swellings, damaged fibers 
are swollen uniformly and do not show the beads. The 
number of damaged and undamaged fibers are counted 
and the percentage of damaged fibers is calculated. 

In the Congo Red test, about 0.1 gram of cotton is placed 
in a filter flask with water and as much air as possible is 
withdrawn by a filter pump. The cotton is gently squeezed 
to remove most of the water, placed in 25 cc. of an 11 
per cent (by weight) sodium hydroxide solution, shaken, 
and allowed to stand 5 minutes. It is then washed rapidly 
in water, placed in a saturated (2 per cent) solution of 
Congo Red, and shaken at intervals for 6 minutes. The 
cotton is then removed, shaken with changes of water 
until no pink color shows in the water, placed in 18 per 
cent (by weight) sodium hydroxide, teased out and 
mounted with the same liquid, covered with a cover-glass, 
and examined at 100x magnification. In the case of 
mechanical damage the fiber is bruised or cut, the cellu- 
lose protrudes and is deeply stained. In the case of acid 
damage, the fiber has irregular red patches. In the case 
of heat or fungus damage, the fiber has red spiral bands. 


REFERENCES 


(1) Bright, T. B. Microscopical Examination of Damaged 
Cotton Hairs by the Congo Red Test and the Swelling Test of 
Fleming and Thaysen. Journal of the Textile Institute 17, T396 


(1926) ° 
DAMAGE TO WOOL 


In detecting damage to wool and to a certain extent 
identifying the type of damage three tests may be employed : 

1. Allworden’s reaction — using chlorine water or 
} bromine water. 

2. Von 


sergen’s swelling test — using 
hydroxide. 


N/10. sodium 


3. Krais and Viertel’s reaction—using ammonia and 


potassium hydroxide, or ammonia and sodium hydroxide. 
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In Allworden’s reaction, the reagent used is saturated 


chlorine water or saturated bromine water, the bromine 


water is more convenient to prepare and keep. The fibers 


are placed on a_ slide and mounted in the = saturated 


bromine water; if the wool is undamaged, globules will 
appear on the surface in 5 to 30 minutes; 
damaged by 


if the wool is 
y alkali or light, swelling of the fiber may 
occur but globules will not appear. 

In Von Bergen’s method, the reagent used is N/10 
sodium hydroxide. The fibers are mounted in water and 
the diameters are measured with a dise or filar micrometer ; 
two drops of the reagent are placed at the rim of the 
cover-glass, the water is sucked out with filter paper ap- 
plied at the opposite side, this procedure is repeated once 
more, and the diameter of the fibers is measured again 
in a few minutes. The swelling is expressed as per cent 
of the diameter in water; normal wools swell 10 to 13 per 
cent; wools damaged by oxidation, chlorine, light, or acid 
swell more than 15 per cent; a swelling of greater than 
20 per cent corresponds to serious damage and a swell- 
ing of 100 per cent or more corresponds to complete 
destruction of valuable properties. 

In Krais and Viertel’s reaction, the reagent is prepared 
by dissolving 20 grams of potassium hydroxide (or sodium 
hydroxide) in 50 cc. of concentrated ammonia solution 
with cooling, some ammonia will escape. The fibers are 
mounted in this reagent and examined at 200x to 300x 
magnification; swelling occurs and bubbles are formed at 
Normal wool swells in 8 to 10 
alkali damaged wool takes longer; oxidation, 


varying intervals of time. 
minutes ; 
chlorine, and acid damaged wool swell faster, the acid 
damaged wool requiring only 1 to 2 minutes. The test 
is somewhat dependent upon the quality of the wool since 
coarse wools are slower than fine wools, so a previous 
test should be made on an undamaged wool of about the 
same diameter as the sample being tested. 
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ANALYSIS OF FIBER BLENDS 


In determining the quantitative composition of fiber 
blends, chemical methods should be used if the sample is 


Modern Textile Microscopy. Emmott & 


large enough and the mixed fibers are chemically separable. 
If the conditions make a chemical analysis impossible, 
then the microscopical method may be used but only 
approximate results may be expected. 
If we let 
number of fibers of A 
number of fibers of B 
-mean hair weight of A in milligrams 
per centimeter 
= mean hair weight of B in milligrams 
per centimeter 








TABLE XXVII 
Constants for Calculation of Hair Weight from 








Diameter 
: 5 K -_ 
Fiber Density Constant in the Equation 
gms./cc. of Form g=kD* 
Wool, mohair, etc 1.32 1.0 1.04 
so ae ee Lizo 85 a1 
OS ee Sere 1.50 a .60 
Cupra rayon ....... 1.52 1.0 1.19 
i eee a eee 1.50 70 58 
Viscose rayon ...... 1.52 .82 .80 
Acetate rayon ...... 1.33 .90 .86 
Casent wool .....2.... 1.30 84 | 
EE renee 1.09 1.0 86 
then 
100ngg.4 
% of A = ———. 
MsZa + M8p 


and in order to obtain the composition of the mixture we 
need to know the number of fibers of each kind as well as 
the average hair weight of each; an approximate relation- 
ship between the hair weight and the diameter (or width) 
of the fiber exists, as follows: 


77 T 
y == — S (KD)* = — SK?D? = kD? 
+ 4 
where g==hair weight in milligrams > 10° per 
centimeter 


S = density of the fiber in grams per cubic 
centimeter 
1) mean observed diameter (or width) in 
microns 
IK ==a constant of form 
K —d/D d = 
eter of the fiber. 
For certain fibers (wool, mohair, cupra, Nylon), K is 
equal to 1.0 or close enough, in the other fibers K may have 
different values. The combination of K,S, and the value 
a/4 is lumped together in another constant (k). Table 
XXVII gives the value of S, K, and k for the common 
fibers and by means of this table the hair weights may be 
approximated. 


and is defined as 


where true effective diam- 


The following case will show the procedure and calcu- 





lations involved: a yarn composed of a mixture of viscose}” 
SW 


Day 
2uU 


and wool is to be analyzed. The yarn is cut across With 


a razor blade and a section about ™% inch in length is cy 


y 4 


if 
re 


merc 


out and the fibers teased out on a slide; a drop of mineralfias 


oil and a cover-glass are added. This is done on seyeral|"#! 
. . -|ment 
slides and the results are combined. i 


On examination, 54 
wool fibers were found with an average diameter of 22.5, 








and 47 viscose fibers with an average diameter of 20,5,.! 
a. Wool: Jstre 
ni, == 54 jeast 
== 22.97 : 
g,—= 1.04D? (Table XXVII) = 527 mems, ‘i 
10~-°/cm. a 

Nafa = 54 X 527 = 28,400 - 

b. Viscose: \dea 
i) == 47 * 

D, = 20.5. * 

¢, = 80D? (Table XXVIII) 336 mems, 

10— /cm. ‘ 

Mpg, —= 47 336 — 15,800 
100 x 28,400 100 x 28,400 

% wool = aes sccaal 64% lar 
28,400 -++- 15,800 44,200 ‘hy 

The method is least accurate where cotton is one of the |;,. 


components since the constant of form (K) may vary con- }| 
siderably from the recorded value; the method seems to |o 


t 


n 


be most accurate, as well as of most value, in blends of | 


animal hairs such as wool and mohair or wool and camel 
hair. Here the constants S,K, and k are the same and 
the formula may be written: 


100n,D," 





% at A = = —_——— 
n.D,- + npD,- 
and Table XXVII is not necessary. The individual hairs 
may be identified as they are examined by use of the 
visible scale length as described in Chapter 16. This case 
is especially important since no method of chemical an- 
alysis is available. 
REFERENCES 
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Skinkle, J. H. Quantitative Analysis of Blends of Animal 
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American Dyestuffi Reporter 26, 119 (1937). 
The End 
Nore :—Since the author has received many requests for 
reprints of this series of articles, he wishes to announce 
that they will be published in book form by the Howes 
Publishing Company during the fall of 1939, 
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@ TEXTILE RESEARCH 


That the X-ray may provide the most 


stages of 


associate cotton 


development. 
technologist, 


Dr. Berkley is on “Electrophoretic Studies of Silk.” The 


Bureau of data developed in this study suggests that 





rapid and practicable method for determin- 
ing and predicting cotton fiber quality, and 
comparative spinning value, is indicated in 
a paper by Dr. Earl E. Berkley in the 
August number of Textile Research. The 
paper not only describes the X-ray method 
employed, but also the arrangement of the 
cellulose of the different 


cotton fiber at 


Plant Industry and Agricultural Marketing 
Service, and this study is part of the pro- 
gram of Cotton Quality and Standardiza- 
tion Research under the direction of Dr. 
Robert W. Webb. 

Another feature of the August issue is 
the Textile Foundation research report by 
Arnold M. Sookne and Dr. Milton Harris 


sericin contains a much greater proportion 
than fibroin, and in- 


dicates the importance of obtaining either | 


of reactive groups 


uniform or complete removal of sericil 


during. degumming processes. ' 
@ WORLD CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENTS 
“World Chemical Developments in 1938” 
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 C. C. Concannon, Chief, and A. H. 
Swift, the Chemical Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
7th is cutJnerce of the U. S. Commerce Department 
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been released. Copies are 


wvailable from the Superintendent of Docu- 


ments, Washington, D. C., for 25 cents. 
“#1 @ GENERAL RELEASE 
General Dyestuff Corp., 435 Hudson 


New York, N. Y., 


ease of a circular describing the following 


Street, announces re- 
4 

roduct : 

Diazo Fust Bordeaux /BL—which, when 
jiazotized and developed with Developer A, 
lproduces bordeaux shades which are purer 
land slightly bluer than Diazo Fast Bor- 
lleaux BL. The product is said to show 
tyery good dischargeability and to be easily 





wluble; further, to possess good fastness 
Circular No. 1607. 


‘.. washing and water. 
@ GEIGY RELEASE 
Geigy Co., Inc., 89 

York, N. Y., 

lar describing the following product :- 
Erio Chrome Green L 


sarclay Street, New 
announces release of a circu- 


-a homogeneous 
chrome color recommended by the manu- 
facturers for all types of fast wool dyeing. 
It is stated that it can be classified as being 
me of the most level dyeing chrome colors 
and as a result is especially adapted for the 
lyeing or shading of piece goods or yarns. 
It is said to be very useful for obtaining 
solid wool ; 
furthermore the product dyes tippy wool 


shades on mixed blends of 


very evenly in which respect (as a chrome 


green) it is unique. It can be applied 
bottom chrome; if 
dyed metachrome lighter depths are ob- 


taned. Circular No. 324-D. 


dither top chrome or 


TO HEAD WARP SIZING RESEARCH 

Mr. Carl R. Harris, manufacturing en- 

gineer, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Durham, 
XN. C., has accepted appointment as chair- 
man of the administration for 
the cotton and spun warp sizing 
research to be conducted at North Carolina 
State Textile School, Raleigh, N. C., un- 
der the auspices of U. S. Institute for 
The other members 
of the committee are Thomas Nelson, Dean 

of the School, and Dr. W. E. Yelland, who 

} Was director of the Institute’s previous re- 


committee 
rayon 


lextile Research, Inc. 


search on the sizing of filament viscose 
rayon, and is now with the research depart- 
ment of Corn Products Refining Co. 

Mr. Harris was graduated from N. C. 
Textile School in 1917, has had a broad 
experience in cotton textile manufacturing 
since then, and is a past president of the 
Southern Textile Association. 

The acceptance by Perrin N. 


vice-president research 


Collier, 
and director of 
, Callaway Mills, of appointment as chair- 
man of the committee had 
been erroneously reported in the July issue 


f Textil Research. 


Warp sizing 
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@ NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS 
Announcement has been made by Na- 
tional Adhesives Corporation that the com- 
pany name has been changed to National 
Starch Products, Inc. 

For some years, officials of the company 
have realized that the name “Adhesives” 
has not been fully descriptive of its prod 
ucts. The majority of National’s products 
are manufactured from starches processed 
in its own refinery at Dunellen, N. J., and 
in recent years the company has become 
an important factor in the manufacture and 
processing of 


for foods, confec 


tionery, textiles, and paper. 


starches 


Simultaneous with this announcement, 
it was disclosed that National has pur- 
chased the Piel Bros. Starch Co. of In- 
dianapolis, which will be operated as a 


division of National Starch Products, Inc. 
The 
poration 
National Starch 
continue to 
adhesives, 


National 
operate as a 
Products, 
manufacture a 
lacquers, 


present Cor- 


division of 


Adhesives 
will 
and will 


line of 


Inc., 
full 
and allied products. 
The management of National Starch Prod- 
ucts, Inc., will be 
National 


that otf 
with 
the 
board, and Frank Greenwald as president 


with 
Corporation, 
Alexander as chairman of 


identical 
Adhesives 
Alexander 


@ NEW LOCATION 

Industrial Instruments, Inc., has moved 
its plant and offices to considerably en- 
larged headquarters at 156 Culver Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. A new “Special Equip- 
ment Division” has been organized to spe- 
cialize in the manufacture of custom built 
electrical test equipment. 


@ WRINKLE FINISHES 

New Wrinkle, Inc., Dayton, Ohio, an- 
nounces the development of Wrinkle Fin- 
ishes for coating flexible materials such as 
fabrics, paper and leather, which is said 
to introduce an entirely new and different 
kind of finish for flexible materials. This 
new finish is said to bring to the manufac- 
turer unlimited opportunities adding 
new sales appeal to his product and at 
the same time to do it so economically that 
the scope of his market broadens immedi- 
ately with its application. 


for 


After the fabric or paper is coated or 
sprayed, it dries into a Wrinkle Finish of 
uniform texture—from small to coarse, de- 
pending upon the desires of the manufac- 
turer—in much the same manner it fin- 
ishes metal products, but with a greater de- 
gree of flexibility. It is stated that once 
it is applied it will not chip or peel as New 
Wrinkle practically 
background. 


welds itself to its 

Contrary to some beliefs, Wrinkle Fin- 
ish is not embossed onto the flexible materi- 
als. It is simply sprayed, knifed or rolled 


on. character of 


The Wrinkle 


causes it to dry into patterns. 


Finish 
This ac- 
counts for its ease of application and ex- 
ceptional economy. 

Wrinkle Finishes for flexible material is 
being made available to fabric, paper and 
leather converters under licensed 
New Wrinkle, 
Ohio, holders of the patents. 
the flexible 
in the these 
fully the 


derive 


agree- 


ment with 


Inc., Dayton, 
As a licensee, 
converters of 


materials share 


benefits of and 


patents are 
licensor. In addi- 
the expert co 
operation of the research and laboratory 
facilities maintained by New Wrinkle, Inc., 
as well as the centralized promotional ef- 
fort 


protected by 


tion, the licensees 


constantly being 


carried on by the 


company. 


@ STAINLESS STEEL CASTINGS 

A very attractive as well as intelligently 
presented booklet or folder has just been 
issued by the Atlas Stainless Steel Cast- 
ings (Division of Atlas Foundry Co.) of 
Irvington, N. J., on the subject of Stainless 
Steel Castings. It is profusely illustrated 
and the contents treat on the various char 
acteristics of Stainless Steel Castings, an 


extensive list of the many uses of this 
metal in the various industries such as 
Marine field, Aviation, Building, Paper, 
Oil, Automotive, Food, Chemical, and 
many others. Anyone interested in the 


subject can obtain a copy by writing di- 
rect to the Atlas Stainless Steel Castings, 


Irvington, N. J. 


@ JOINS QUAKER 
Mr. J. V. 
the 
Quaker 


McCombs has recently joined 
Technical Sales and Service Staff of 
Chemical Products Corporation, 
Conshohocken, Pa., to serve the southern 
trade in Georgia and South Carolina. 

Mr. McCombs has had a complete textile 
training in varous schools as well as Man- 
agement & Production training in the N. Y. 
School of Modern Production . 

Mr. McCombs was for seven years 
Superintendent at the Martel Mills Corp. in 
charge of their Southern & Eastern Mills in 
Atlanta, Georgia; Chester, Pa., and North 
Adams, Mass. He was connected with the 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Co. of Winston 
Salem, N. C., for 2% years as General 
Supt. of the Cotton Division. He was con- 
nected with the Buffalo Mills of the Union 
Buffalo Mills Company, Union, S. C., for 
Mr. McCombs 
was also connected with the Randolph 
Mills, Franklinville, N. C., where for seven 
and one-half years he was General Superin- 
tendent of Mill No. 1 and Mill No. 2- 
Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing Division. 


five years as General Supt. 


@ APPOINTED HEAD OF CHEMICAL 
COTTON PLANT 
Effective August 1, 


1939, W. Ernest 


573 








Henry, superintendent at Hercules Powder 
Company’s chemical cotton plant, Hope- 
well, Virginia, assumed the duties former- 
ly carried out by Luke H. Sperry, mana- 
ger, who has been appointed chief engineer 
of Hercules Powder Company with head- 
quarters at Wilmington, Delaware. 

Mr. Henry entered the chemical cotton 
industry in 1905 at Hopewell. When the 
Virginia Cellulose Company became the 
successor of the Stamsocott Company in 
1923, Mr. Henry was appointed operating 
superintendent and continued in this posi- 
tion when Hercules Powder Company ac- 
quired the Virginia Cellulose Company in 
1926. 

Mr. Henry is thoroughly familiar with 
the chemical cotton industry and has been 
active in the development of chemical cot- 
ton to its present position as a high quality 
basic material for use in plastics, rayon, 
lacquers, film, paper, and other fields. 

@ COLALLOY BULLETINS 

New bulletins showing Colalloy con 
structed units for formaldehyde tanks, cul- 
ture vessels, filter plants, brine evaporation 
pans, tubular condensers, planting pipe 
lines, sewage disposal plants, deodorizing 
plants, tanks for turpentine 
heating coils and distillation towers and 
other equipment are available for distribu- 
tion so long as the supply lasts. 

3ulletin Forms No. 101738 and No. 
101638 describing some of the uses of Colal- 


bleaching, 


loy, said to be stainless, rust-proof, and 
lightweight, in the chemical and _ textile 
industries are also available upon request to 
Colonial Alloys Company, Colonial Phila- 
delphia Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


@ BECOMES BOARD CHAIRMAN 

Morris E. founder and presi 
dent of the Leeds & Northrup Company, 
assumed the position of Chairman of the 
Board of Charles S. 
Redding, Vice-President in Charge of Re 
search and Engineering, became President, 


Leeds, 


Directors, and 


in an expansion of the company’s execu- 
tive set-up effective July 10. 
the Board is a_ post 
facilitate Mr. Leeds’ participation in 
policy matters with which he will continue 
active. 


Chairman of 
newly created to 


@ ‘“DURABOND” FINISHES NOW 
“DURABEAU” 
“DuraBean” 
United States 
name for 


has been registered in the 
Patent Office as the 
“DuraBond” Finishes, 
Scholler Bros., Ine. This 
change applies to the trade name only, the 
finishing compounds themselves remain un- 
changed. 


new 
I losiery 
products of 


@ FOLDER ON ORGANIC ACIDS AND 
ANHYDRIDES 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corpora- 
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tion announces the publication of a new 
folder entitled “Organic Acids and An- 
hydrides.” Known as “Chemical Group 
Folder No. 9,” [ 


a series of 


this publication is one of 
new pamphlets 
information on 


chemical families. 


designed to 


present industrial organic 
It describes a number 
of the new, commercially available organic 
four to 


eight carbon atoms, and gives their phy- 


acids and anhydrides containing 


sical properties in a convenient table. Re- 
cently developed processes have made it 
possible to make almost any anhydride of 
the corresponding commercially available 
organic acids. Already this has resulted 
in lower prices for propionic and butyric 
anhydrides. 
Information on these chemicals is of 
view of the tre- 
mendous growth of the cellulose ester in- 
dustry in the past few years. It will also 
be of value to those interested in plas- 


particular interest in 


tics, pharmaceuticals, dyestuffs, perfumes, 
varnishes, and in a wide variety of syn- 
theses involving the use of chemical in- 
termediates. “Organic Acids 
and Anhydrides” can be obtained from Car- 
bide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation, 
30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Copies of 


@ ROYCE BRANCH OFFICE 

Royce Chemical Company, Carlton Hill, 
N:. 33, 
and Cosmetic Oils, announces the opening 
of a Branch Office and Warehouse in Chi- 
cago, Il. 


manufacturers of Tannery, Textile 


Office headquarters are located 
Milwaukee Street, in 
Ada Calhoun, who has a 


at 767 
Miss 
quaintance in the tanning trade through 
her former association with the Atlas Re- 
finery, of Chicago. 


charge of 
wide ac- 


Ample stocks of Royce 


products are being warehoused for the 


convenience of Mid-western trade. 


@ BULLETIN ON NICKEL AND NICKEL 
ALLOYS 
The Development and Research Division 
of The International Nickel Company has 
issued a new engineering bulletin on the 
resistance of nickel and its alloys to cor- 
rosion by alkalies. 
Bulletin T-6, it contains sixteen pages of 
technical data, tables and illustrations. It 


caustic Known as 


gives detailed reports on the performance 
of nickel, Monel and other alloys as re- 
vealed by actual 
service in plants handling these alkalies, 
with special 


laboratory tests and 


reference to the transporta- 


tion, storage, and use of rayon quality 
caustic soda. 

The booklet is being distributed without 
charge by The International Nickel Com- 


pany, 67 Wall Street, New York City. 


@ S.C.1. SCHEDULE 

The American Section of the 
ot Chemical Industry has planned the fol- 
lowing meetings schedule for 1939-40. 


Society 





1939—November 10—Chemical 
Medal award to Dr. Robert E 
President of Pan American 


Industry 
Wilson, 
Petroleum & 
Joint meeting with Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, New York Section 


Transport Co. 


December 8—Joint meeting with Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, New York Section, 






Ne 
erize 


s 


yess 
and 
iyest 
ton ¢ 
and 


1940—January 12—Perkin Medal award well 


(election now in progress). 
ing with 


Joint meet- 
Chemical Society, 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
The Electrochemical Society and Societ 
de Chimie Industrielle. 


American 


February—Date and details of meeting 
to be announced. 

March 8—Joint meeting with American 
Chemical Society. Presentation of Nicols 
Medal by American Chemical Society. 

April 5—Subject—Foods. 
be announced. 


Speakers to 


@ JOINS ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO. 

Effective Sept. 1, 1939 Chester L. Eddy 
became district manager 
for Arnold, Hoffman & Co., manufactur- 
ing chemists, (with main office in Provi- 
dence, R. I.), 
eph A. 


eral Sales 


southern sales 


under the direction of Jos- 
Bryant, Vice President and Gen- 
Manager. Mr. Eddy’s head- 
quarters will be at 904 Woodside Bldg. 
Greenville, S. C. 

Mr. Eddy has had a long and _ varied 
experience in textile finishing and is well 
known in the textile industry, both north 
and south, being among other things, a 
past chairman of the Piedmont Section of 
the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists. 
nold, Hoffman & Co., from Renfrew 
Bleachery, Travellers Rest, S. C., 


Coming to Ar- 


where 
he was superintendent and assistant man- 
ager, he has also been associated with 
the following companies, during the last 
36 years, in most cases in an executive 
capacity : 

Sayles 
(Supt. of production) ; 
Branch, U. S. 
dyer), Silver Springs, R. I.; Waldrich 
Co., Delawana, N. J. (Asst. dyer) ; Chad- 
wick Print Works, North Dighton, Mass 
(indigo expert); Slatersville Finishing 
Co., Slatersville, R. I. (asst. plant supt.) ; 
Eddy Finishing Co., Arcadia, R. I. (own 
plant) ; Medford, 
Mass. (supt, print works); Dodgeville 
Finishing Co., North Attleboro, Mass 
(Started plant) and Finishing 
Lo., 


Bleacheries, Saylesville, R. I 
Silver 


Finishing Co., 


Spring 
(indigo 


Gates Finishing Co., 


American 


Memphis, Tenn. (Megr.). 


@ CIBA RELEASES 
The 
issued by the 


following publications have been 
Ciba 


Society of 


Company, Inc., rep- 
resenting the Chemical In- 
dustry in Basle, announcing new products 


and processes. 
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)RTER 


Neocotone Red R—said to be charac- 
rized not only by its outstanding fast- 
ass properties, but also by its brilliancy 

This 
jyestuft is suited for direct prints on cot- 
‘on and rayon, for padding, for colored 


und depth of its color tone. new 


und white discharge, colored resists, as 
well as colored resists under aniline black. 
The fixing of the color follows a short 
followed by 


teaming in neutral steam, 


un alkaline development. The advantages 
“of the Neocotones are said to be as fol- 
ows: Water-solubility, combined with a 
very simple method of preparation of the 
int paste and unlimited stability. Com- 
ete visibility of the printed color during 
the printing operation. Fixation in neu- 
Ability to work well in com- 


with 


ral steam. 
ination vat colors and finally the 
idvantage of being able to 
nembers of the group with each other to 


mix various 


combination 


orm shades. Circular No. 
500. 

Neocotone Dyestuffs—iIn this circular 
there is illustrated a new developing 


process for the Neocotones. By this proc- 
ess it is possible to run the Neocotones 


continuously. In addition to the simpli- 


fication of the developing process there 
is a betterment in the yield of both the 
Neocotones and any vat dyes that may 


have been printed with them, also a pre- 
mark-off. The 
ageing, through a 
caustic 
chloride and common salt. 


vention of bleeding or 


prints are run, after 


soda, barium 
After padding, 
the goods are allowed to lie for 10 min- 
The 
print patterns stand out with great clear- 
ness and brilliancy. 
lar No. 502. 


Neocotone 


padder containing 


utes then rinsed, soured and soaped. 


Supplemental Circu- 


es 


Blue 
oi blue dyestuff, 
the range of 


B—this 
which 
available 


is a new type 
further enlarges 
Neocotone colors. 


Neocotone Blue B is particularly suited 


for direct printing on cotton and rayon, as 
well as for padding, which may be dis- 
charged in similarly 


white or colors, or 


resisted. Fixation is 


the 


accomplished by 


ageing in regular way, followed by 
development by a padding in an alkaline 
The 
print patterns shown in this circular il- 
lustrate Blue B in 


liquor, then souring and soaping. 


Neocotone combina- 


‘tion with different vat dyes, as well as 
with Neocotone Red R and Neocotone 
Scarlet G. Circular No. 503. 


@ COLUMBIA COURSES 
Evening courses in textiles at Colum- 
bia University will start on September 28, 
1939. Registration will be held from Sep- 
tember 22nd to September 30th. Mr. H. 


» 
R. Mauersberger, director, or an 


asso- 
Pciate may be consulted from 7:30 to 9 
P.M., during the registration period, in 
Room 301, School of Business 3uilding, 
N. E. corner 116th St. and Broadway. In 


September 18, 1939 


which have 


been given in the past, this year intro- 


addition to the usual courses 
duces a new course on textile chemistry 
by Mr. Arne K. Gyzander. 
will the 
which 


This course 


consider operations in textile 
processing in 
leading part. 


physical 


chemistry plays a 
It will include a study of the 
the 


more important fibers and their reactions 


and chemical properties of 
to various chemicals and show how these 
reactions are put to practical use in textile 
processing. Dyeing will include a_ brief 
study of the dyestuffs from an application 
standpoint. Actual laboratory work will 
be done by the student one-half of the time 


which will be supplemented by lectures. 


@ TEXTILE-FINISHING BRANCH OFFICE 

Announcement is made by the Textile- 
Finishing Machinery Co. of the opening 
of a branch office in Charlotte, N. C., in 
Room 1410, Johnston Building. The 
telephone number is Charlotte 6890. Mr. 
Samuel A. Moffitt has recently been em- 
ployed as sales engineer and, together 
with Mr. Byram A. Scantland, will make 
Mr. 
H. G. Mayer will continue as representa- 
tive in North Caro- 
lina with the exception of certain accounts 


the Charlotte office his headquarters. 
Carolina and South 


and the addition of certain other accounts. 


@ JOIN CAROLINA AGE 

Mr. E. B. Wheeler and Mr. Thomas J. 
Hall have recently joined the sales staff 
of the Carolina Aniline and Extract Com- 
Mr. Wheeler will head the newly 
formed department specializing in all chem- 
ical phases of silk and rayon soaking. Mr. 
Hall will head the department devoted to 
piece 


pany. 


goods dyeing and bleaching and 
finishing. 

A number of new products have been 
developed by the research department for 
silk and rayon soaking, piece goods dye- 


ing and bleaching and finishing. 


@ PUBLISH NEW BOOKLET 


The Brown Instrument Company has 
just published a new booklet entitled 
“Brown Boiler Room Instruments.” The 


this book 
from which a suitable plan of instrument 


purpose of is to provide data 


equipment, covering most operating needs, 


may be easily worked out for any steam 
plant. 
Feedwater temperature, saturated steam 


flow, and %COz tables point out the pos- 


sibilities in fuel saving, the primary ob- 


ject of improved boiler-room efficiency. 


Steam generation and distribution appli- 


cations for measuring temperature, 


%CO 


pres 
sure, flow, liquid level and are il 
lustrated described. 
this booklet 
The 
pany, Wayne and Roberts Avenues, Phil- 


\sk for Booklet No. 29-31. 


and 
A copy of will be sent on 


request by Brown Instrument Com- 


adelphia, Pa 


@ JOINS QUAKER 
The Quaker City 
announces the appointment of 


Chemical Company 
Mr. J. G. 
Ill., as their West- 
Mr. Morgan 
work with the Southern plant of the com- 
Knoxville, Mr. Morgan 


is well known to the textile industry in 


Morgan of Rochelle, 


ern Representative. will 


pany in Tenn. 


the mid-west, having been associated with 
Mr. Ed. the 
Dyeing & Bleaching Company 


his brother Morgan, of 
Morgan 
for the past several years. 


@ NEW WARNER OFFICES 
The Warner 
California 


Chemical Company and 
Chemical 


of Westvaco 


Company Divisions 
Products Cor- 
poration now occupy their new offices com- 
prising the entire 51st floor of the Chrys 
ler Building at 405 


Chlorine 


Lexington Avenue, 


New York City. Other subsidiaries of 
the Westvaco Chlorine Products Corpo 
ration and United Chemicals also head 


quarter in these offices. 


@ EMERY REPRESENTATIVE 
Emery the 


Hibarger as 


Inc. announces 
Mr. E. G. 
Sales 


Industries, 
appointment of 
New England 
headquarters at 


Representative with 
Lowell, Mass. Mr. Hi- 
New England from the 
Office in Cincinnati, 
his eleven years with the company makes 
him particularly 


barger comes to 


Emery Home and 


well qualified to repre- 
sent the Emery line of Stearic Acid, Red 
Oil, Fatty Acids and Twitchell Products 

He replaces Mr. C. W. 
returns to 
the 


in New England. 


Sampson, who Cincinnati as 


Technical Director of company. 


@ S.C. 
The Industrial Medal of the 
Society of Chemical Industry will be pre- 
Dr. Robert E. Wilson, 
Pan American Petroleum & 


MEDAL 
Chemical 
sented to Presi 
dent of 
Transport meeting 
of the 
of Chemical 


Company, at a joint 
the 
Industry and the American 
Chemical Society on November 10, 1939, 
with Dr. Wallace P. presiding. 
The medal is awarded annually for valu 


American Section of Society 


Cohoe 


able application of chemical research to 


industry and will be given this year to 


Dr. Wilson in recognition of his research 


studies on such varied subjects as flow 
of fluids, oiliness, corrosion, motor fuel 
volatility, clay and glue plasticity, and 


humidity, and in recognition of his indus- 
trial the 


ethyl lead, petroleum hydrocarbon crack- 


contributions in use of tetra 


ing, and adoption of chemical engineering 
principles by the oil industry. 

The meeting will be held at The Chem- 
ists’ Club, 52 East 41st Street, New York 
City. Details as to speakers, subjects of 
announced later. 


addresses, etc.. will be 


575 













































@ DIKETENE 

The once rare chemical, Diketene, is 
now being produced in commercial quan- 
tities for a wide variety of industrial uses, 
according to a paper presented by Dr. A. 
B. Boese, Jr., at the September 11 meeting 
in Boston of the Division of Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry of the American 
Chemical Society. 

Dr. Boese emphasized in his talk that 
the chief obstacle to the widespread in- 
dustrial use of Diketene had been dif- 
ficulties in prevaring this compound on a 
commercial scale. It is therefore under- 
standable that, when Diketene was_ first 
isolated by Chick and Wilsmore in 1908, 
the new compound was merely of academic 
interest. Even in 1910, its discoverers 
wrote: “The preparation of cyclobutane- 
1,3-dione (diketene) may be recommended 
as a useful exercise for students in labo- 
ratories where a supply of liquid air is 
available.” 

Today, it was ~explained, diketene is 
used in commercial quantities, in making 
chemicals for the manufacture of dyestuffs, 
printing inks, woo: stains, pharmaceuticals, 
photographic chemicals, corrosion  inhibi- 
tors and many other industrially important 
products. 

It is not what it does, but what is done 
with it that makes diketene important. In 
other words the present and future im- 
portance of diketene lies primarily in its 
exceptional chemical reactivity and, con- 
sequently, in the products which may be 
synthesized from it. 


This colorless but intensely pungent 
liquid reacts readily with alcohols to pro- 
duce the important acetoacetic esters; and 
this can be done more easily than by the 
troublesome and hazardous sodium con- 
densation of acetate esters. The aceto- 
acetic esters are important intermediates in 
the making of the valuable analgesic, 
\ntipyrine. 

The Acetoacetanilides are other impor- 


tant diketene derivatives.. They are used 
















experience of dyeing of silk, rayon and acetate. 
take full charge or supervise «ll operation of dyeing, labo- 
ratory praxis, expert in dyeing of fast colors. 
ences, desires position as Dyer, Supervisor or Demonstra- 
30x No, 199, American 
Dyestuff Reporter, 440 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Write 


tor. Will go anywhere. 


POSITION WANTED: 


Twenty-seven years’ experience. 


all types laboratory work, yarn, piece goods, cotton or 
Write Box No, 212, American 


New York, N. Y. 


rayon. Excellent health. 


Dyestuff Reporter, 440 Fourth Ave., 


576 






Chemist 
Fast colors, new finishes, 


as intermediates for the production of the 
Hansa Yellow dyes formed by coupling 
them with diazonium compounds. Because 
of their stability, light-fastness, insolubility 
in the common organic solvents, and great 
tinctorial value, the Hansa Yellows are 
becoming increasingly important as pig- 
ments for a wide variety of surface coat- 
ings. 

Benzene and other aromatic hydrocarbons 
will, when suitably catalyzed, readily react 
with diketene to yield another series of 
interesting compounds. Some make excel- 
lent plasticizers for the important vinyl 
resins, and others are used in synthesizing 
quinaldehyde, a chemical of interest in the 
photographic field. 

Diketene molecules can also be made 
to unite with each other (to polymerize) 
so as to give dehydracetic acid which is 
used in making compounds of potential 
value in the pharmaceutical and dyestuff 
fields. 


used as a photographic developer. 


One of them, orcinol, can also be 


Conversely, diketene can be depolymer- 
ized to ketene by pyrolysis, thus affording, 
for the first time, a convenient and simple 
process for rapidly producing pure ketene 
uncontaminated by methane and other hy- 
drocarbons and oxides of carbon. 

Users of chemicals will be interested in 
the properties and advantages of diketene. 
With a boiling point of 127.4 deg. C. and 
a freezing point of —6.5 deg. C., this 
compound can be safely shipped and stored 
in aluminum containers when it is in a 
frozen condition. Its stability and purity 
is maximum when the diketene is distilled 
at sub-atmospheric pressure. The pure 
compound will keep for years at tempera- 
tures below 10 deg. C. 


\ 


A large number of products synthesized 
from diketene can be produced more eco- 
nomically and with greater ease than by 
conventional methods. Higher yields and 
purer products can generally be obtained. 
li numerous cases the reaction time is 
reactions with 


reduced. Many of the 





eCLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS €@ 


POSITION WANTED: Dyer with 25 years’ practical 


Able tc 
lege education. 


Best refer- me 
P Write 


tion. 


desires position. 


POSITION WANTED: Cotton or rayon yarn dyet 
with unlimited experience in all types of equipment. Col- 

Age 43, married. 
30x No. 213, American Dyestuff Reporter, 
440 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED: Young man; knowledge of 
chemistry ; speaking fluent German, dyehouse, dye labora 
tory, textile and commercial experience seeks position with 
chemical or textile firm in New York City area. 
Box No. 214, American Dyestuff Reporter, 440 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 






diketene generate enough heat so that wo DE 
external heat need be applied. 

Now that a process has been developed IE 
for the commercial production of dike. 
tene, it seems reasonable to assume that - 
academic and industrial interest in the 


chemistry and use of this compound and 1 


1 
of its derivatives will increase, and that : 
results may be expected which will re! 
dound to the benefit of the general public. | 


+ 


’ 
@ TESTING COMPANY ENTERS ITS 60th P 
YEAR 


P 
The United States Testing Company | 





celebrates its 60th anniversary next year, 
having been established on September 20. 
1880, by Messrs. Poidebard and Muzard, 
as the New York Silk and Wool Cone 
tioning Works. 

The certificate of incorporation of the 
United States Silk Conditioning Company 
was executed in 1907 and as the company’s 
business expanded and increased along new 
lines, the name of the company was 
shortened in 1920 to the present name, 
United States Testing Company, Inc. 

In view of the great expansion of the 
company since its incorporation, it is sig- 
nificant that D. E. Douty, then of the 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C, 
now president of the Testing Company, in 
writing to the officers while his engage- 
ment was under consideration back in 1912 
said: 

“Unless the laboratories of the United 
States Conditioning and Testing Company 
are to be conducted on liberal lines leading 
to a position of national importance, I 
Furthermoré 
I should be the wrong man for the place.” 


should not wish to change. 


In connection with its 60th anniversary, 
the Testing Company has prepared a book- 
let for limited distribution, titled “The 
History of a Great American Laboratory,” 
which gives in chronological order, the 
history of the United States Testing Com- 
pany from its origin up to the present day. 
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